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PROGRESS  OV   DEMOCRACY. 

"Shall  we  overturn  the  Peers?"  i-^  Tory  Magazine  opens  with  the  strong 

the  title   of  the  opening  article  in  this  language,    "  Shall    we    overturn    the 

month's    number    of    the    great   Tory  Peers?" 

periodical,  Blackwood's  Magazine.     The  This  is,  indeed,  a  vital  question  for  a 

question   put  by  Mr  Roebuck  was —  Tory;  and  the  writer  of  the  article,  fully 

"  Of  what  use  is  the  House  of  Lords?"  sensible  of  the  fact,  has  brought  for- 

Since  then  only  ten  weeks  have  elapsed ;  ^s'ard,  to  support  the  negative,  a  j  umble 

and  during   that  time  the  nation  has  at  which  every  well-informed  man  of 

responded  to  the  Radical  question  in  the    productive    classes    will    heartily 

such  a  manner,  that  even  the  "tip-top"  laugh.      For  the  amusement  of  those 
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who  have  not  access  to  the  book,  I  shall 
cjive  an  abstract  of  the  article,  with  a 
suitable  comment. 

It  begins  with  a  Radical  proposition, 
that  "  Every  individual,  or  body  of  men 
who  enjoy  unlimited  power,  are  liable 
to  abuse  it."  [The  writer  should  have 
said,  are  sure  to  abuse  it.]  "The  whole 
theory  of  Representative  or  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy  is  founded  upon  the 
experience  of  the  impossibility  of  en- 
trustina:  unrestrained  authority  to  any 
man  or  body  of  men,  and  the  necessity 
of  perpetually  providing;,  in  the  watchful 
superintendence  of  the  People,  a  barrier 
against  undue  encroachments  of  the 
depositaries  of  power." 

Here  i?  a  plain  and  full  admission  of 
a  great  Radical  principle,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  any  government,  with  unre- 
strained authority  in  their  hands,  will 
abuse  it ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent abuse,  is  for  the  People  to  super- 
intend the  acts  of  the  Government. 
Observe,  the  People,  from  "  necessity," 
must  superintend,  not  look  idly  on,  not 
make  disregarded  calls  for  redress;  they 
must  superintend,  and  of  course  must 
retain  or  obtain  the  necessary  power 
for  superintendence.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  this  Tory  writer  set  out 
with  such  an  admission?  I  will  tell 
you:  He  knows  you  ■will  concur  in  the 
admission,  and  having  started  you  with 
him,  he  hopes  to  lead  you  slily  into  his 
path.  For  he  immediately  takes  a  step 
away  from  the  truth,  and  calls  Radicals 
"  Revolutionists ;"  and  then,  taking  a 
greater  stride  into  falsehood,  he  says 
that  they  want  a  Government  consisting 
solely  of  an  unrestrained  House  of 
Commons ;  and  he  asserts  that  the 
Radicals  call  this  the  "  ne  plus  ultra  of 
social  regeneration."  Is  not  this  Tory 
nonsense  really  puerile  and  laughable? 
No,  no,  the  Radicals  know  very  well 
what  they  want :  they  want  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  actually  responsible, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  also,  if  they 


have  one  at  all,  to  be  also  responsible 
to  the  People, — in  order  that  the  People 
may  exert  their  "  watchful  superintend- 
ence." 

Blackwood  gallops  pn — supposing  he 
has  got  his  reader  fully  imder  weigh, 
and  takes  his  course  at  once  to 
Toryism.  "  In  proportion,"  says  he, 
"  as  the  Democratic  party  has  acquired 
influence  in  the  State  [Government],  its 
pretensions  have  become  more  exorbi- 
tant, and  its  enterprises  more  auda- 
cious." First,  Democracy  got  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  "  no  sooner  was  it  con- 
ceded" than  it  cried  out  for  Parliamen- 
tary Reform.  Democracy  obtained  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  "  upon  the  solemn 
engagement  that  it  was  to  be  a  final 
measure;"  ''  no  sooner  was  this  great 
victory  gained,  than  Corporation  Re- 
form— in  other  words,  a  democratic  con- 
stitution of  all  the  boroughs,  was  carried 
through."  And  then,  n^erely  because 
the  Irish  Church  Reform  was  defeated 
by  the  Lords,  "  a  loud  outcry  was 
raised  for  the  abolition  or  modification 
of  the  Upper  House."  All  which,  he 
says,  is  to  be  used  "  as  platforms  from 
whence  to  direct  their  [the  Liberals'] 
attacks  against  all  that  remains  of  the 
Constitution."  Catholic  Emancipation, 
with  Parliamentary  and  Corporate  Re- 
forms, are  among  these  "  exorbitant 
pretensions;"  while  attacks  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  Constitution  are  the  "  au- 
dacious enterprises."  It  is  really  one 
of  the  most  absurd  things  in  this 
world  to  be  eternally  talking  about  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  !  Where 
is  it — Who  has  seen  it?  Who  can 
tell  us  which  way  it  will  be  twisted 
next?  If  indeed  there  be  a  Constitution, 
bring  it  forth,  exhibit  it  to  us,  let  us  see 
it,  let  us  know  when  it  was  made,  how 
it  was  made,  and  who  made  it.  Trans- 
late this  Tory  scribbling  into  plain 
English,  and  read  it  thus: — Any  further 
correction  of  gross  and  misery-produc- 
ing abuses  are  "  audacious  enterprises" 


on  the  part  of  the  People  to  serve 
themselves,  which,  be  it  understood,  the 
Peers  forbid. 

The  "  use  of  the  House  of  Lords/' 
or  the  answer  to  Mr  Roebuck's 
question,  is  next  given  by  our  Magazine 
Tory.  "  It  is  hereditary  descent  which 
tempers  the  rigour  and  checks  the 
selfishness  of  absolute  power.''  Very 
well ;  but  as  there  is  no  longer  absolute 
power  in  any  branch  of  the  Government, 
"  hereditary  descent ''  is  no  longer  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  But,  say  this 
defender  of  the  Peers,  and  he  is,  per- 
haps, a  distinguished  Lord,  "  durability 
in  the  connexion  between  the  Govern- 
ors and  the  Governed,  is  the  great  bond 
which  unites  together  the  higher 
[Aristocratic]  and  lower  [productive] 
classes,  and  checks  the  iniquity  of  the 
former."  By  *'  durability  "  here,  he 
means  perpetuity  of  the  same  titles, 
&c.,  and  life-continuance  of  the  same 
men,  having  the  same  powers  as  Go- 
vernors. This  unchangeableness  of 
the  Governors,  or  the  existence  of 
hereditary  Peers,  he  says,  is  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  Aristocratic  and 
productive  classes.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  fully  comprehend  the  learned 
Theban  at  this  point ;  he  seems  as  if  he 
intended  to  say,  that  the  "  Governed  " 
or  "  Lower  Classes,"  that  is,  the  People 
at  large,  would  have  no  respect  or 
regard  for  their  ^'  Governors,"  unless 
these  were  "  durable  "  Governors  by 
" hereditary  descent."  Then,  too,  this 
strange  sort  of  bond  "  checks  the  ini- 
quity of  the  higher  classes."  This  is 
what  this  Tory  writer  says;  we 
Radicals  think,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Aristocratic  and  democratic  classes 
are  not  much  united,  and  that  the  "ini- 
quity of  the  former  "  has  not  only  been 
wholly  unchecked  by  hereditary  des- 
cent, but  has  all  along  been  promoted. 
Until  some  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
prove  that  these  classes  are  "  united 
together,"  and  the  "  iniquity  "  of  the 


Aristocrats  is  kept  in  check  by  the  ex- 
istence of  hereditary  descent,  or  heredi- 
tary legislation,  this  great  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Peers  availeth  not.  The 
writer  in  Blackwood,  having  quacked 
the  virtues  of  this  wonderful  bond,  cries 
out  triumphantly,  "but  this  lasting 
and  durable  bond  is  totally  awanting 
with  democratic  leaders"  [between 
tliem  and  the  People],  that  is,  between 
the  elected  and  the  electors. 

Then  comes  the  old  pretence  against 
elected  Representatives,  "  that  rotation 
in  office,  so  dear  to  popular  jealousy, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  forming 
permanent  plans  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  State  ''  [nation.]  Fifteen  million 
of  Englishmen  across  the  Atlantic  form 
a  nation  in  which  rotation  in  office  has 
contributed  to  permanent  and  success- 
ful plans  for  political  and  social  ameli- 
orations, beyond  those  of  all  other 
nations.  Even  here  in  Great  Britain, 
who  are  they, — the  Peers,  or  the  elected 
Commons,  even  as  they  have  been 
and  are  elected— that  have  formed 
plans  for  political  amelioration  ?  Why, 
it  is  for  opposing  plans  of  amelioration 
by  the  Commons  that  the  question  of 
overturning  the  Peers  has  been  forced 
upon  our  consideration. 

After  making  out  his  case  for  the 
Peers,  the  Tory  writer  treats  us  with  a 
tirade  against  Reformers.  He  then 
becomes  vehement  upon  the  subject  of 
revolutions,  and  tells  us,  that  "  all 
revolutions  are  carried  through  their 
last  stages  by  the  low,  the  base,  the 
sordid."  As,  for  example,  by  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
Rush,  Hancock,  and  the  host  of  similar 
Englishmen,  who  carried  through  the 
revolution  of  1776,  that  gave  them  a 
new  patronymic — Americans. 

The  champion  of  the  Peers,  growing 
moreand  more  heated,  repeats  Mr  Roe- 
buck's question  **'0f  what  use  is  the 
House  of  Lords  ?"  "  In  reply,"  says  he, 
"  we  ask,  of  what  use  is  the  House  of 


Commons  ?"     He,  generous  Tory,  does 
not  wish  to   lay  liis  finof!r  on  the  Com- 
mons ;     but    he     prefers   greatly     an 
"Oligarchy"  to  a  popular  government. 
'■'  If  we  are  to  have  but  one  assembly," 
he  cries,  "  give  us  that  of  Aristocrats." 
That  is  natural  enough.     Until    1832, 
the  Commons'  House  was  the  servant  of 
the  Peers  ;  all  was  purely  Aristocratic, 
and  the  Tories  were  glorious  ;  he  affirms 
that  it  was  the  control   of  the  popular 
assembly,    which    has     "produced    all 
former  liberty."      Here  the  champion's 
passion   fairly    blazes    forth,     and    he 
flourishes  about  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion,   and     the     long    Parliament    of 
England,^  almost    to    the    end   of  his 
article. 

His   passion   having   put    the    Tory 
champion  off  his  guard,  he  forgets  the 
proposition  with   which  he   begins  the 
article;  he  declares  that  none  but  "  shal- 
low politicians  look  to  public  opinion  " 
as    a   "  barrier "   or   "  check  "  to    en- 
croaching   authority.        "  Democratic 
majorities,"  says   he,   "  never   can  be 
restrained  by  popular  opinion  :  as  well 
might    it   be   hoped    that    the    public 
opinion    of   thieves    will   check    theft." 
Witness  the  Anglo-Americans  ;  witness 
the  growing  control  of  public  opinion, 
even,  recent  as  it  is   in  this  country, 
over  the  House  of  Commons ;  see  the 
great   good   which   these   Anglo-Ame- 
ricans have  obtained,  and  the  growing 
good  which  the  Radicals  are  obtaining 
for  the  people  here,  solely  by  the  direc- 
tion of  public  opinion.     These  are  the 
things  that  disturb  the  Tories  ;  these 
are  the  things  that  make  them  rave  in 
Blackwood  ;   these  are  the  things  that 
produce  Carlton  Clubs  and  Orange  As- 
sociations, and  send  high-flying  Aristo- 
crats to  Kalish. 

Next  comes  advice  by  the  writer  of 
this  article  to  the  Tory  Peers,  which, 
doubtless,  was  concocted  at  that  very 
assembly  of  the  arch-enemies  of  man- 
kind. 


The  Peers   are  told  that  if  farther 
Reforms  are  demanded,   they  must  be 
firm  in  opposing  them.     The  Peers  are 
told  that  they  "  now  possess  the  means 
of  making  a  very  different  stand  "  from 
that  in  the  times  of  Charles  I,  "  their 
talents,     energy,     dignity,     patriotism, 
which  stand  forth  on  the  national  the- 
atre, in  proud  and  striki>ig  contrast  to 
the  vulgarity,    selfishness,    fawning  on 
the  multitude,  and  want  of  information, 
which    are   so  conspicuous   among   the 
Democratic    party."      The    Peers    are 
told,  now  for  the  second  time  in  this 
same  Magazine,  that  the  yeomanry  and 
strong  men  of  the  country  will  fight  for 
with  them  ;  and  that  the  "  Papists,  Dis- 
senters, Insolvents,  scum  of  great  cities, 
dregs    of    manufacturing    wealth,  and 
drunkards,"   will   alone  make    up   the 
Demecratic  ranks.     The  Peers  are  told 
that  "  these  classes  are  a  more  formid- 
able body,  in  point  of  numbers,  at  the 
polls ;    but    in     moral    and    physical 
strength,  they  constitute  only  a  fraction 
of    the  nation,"   and    could   "  soon  be 
crushed    by    the    aroused    indignation 
of    the   better    [meaning    Aristocratic] 
classes."     The  Peers  are  told  ''  to  be 
Constitutional ;  to  reject  or   modify  all 
Bills  sent  up   to   them  from  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  to  do  this  invariably  with 
every  Bill  which  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  already  overcharged  Demo- 
cratic parts  of  the  Constitution."     The 
Peers  arc  told  to  "  stick  to  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  is,  with  all  its  present  faults, 
with  scrupulous   fidelity."     The   Peers 
are  told  to  "  prepare  Bills  practically 
beneficial,  but  with  no  Democratic  ten- 
dency ;"  that  is  to  say,  to  "originate" 
in  their  own  house  "SirRoBEUi  Peel's 
measures."     There  spoke  the   wisdom 
of  Professor  Wilson.  Alas  !  poor  man, 
he  cannot  see  what  every  body  but  a 
blind  Tory  sees  and  acknowledges — that 
the  time  is  come  when  no  Bill  can  be- 
come  law,  unless   it   has    a  "  Demo- 
cuatic  tendency." 

Robert  Hammersley. 


THE  LONDON  REVIEW  AND  THE  PERIODICAL 

PRESS. 


People  are  at  length  gathering  cou- 
rage enough  to  speak  out  respecting  the 
Periodical  Press.  The  true  estimate  of 
the  writers  by  whom  it  is  conducted  is 
now  continually  laid  before  the  public, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  and 
their  anonymous  criticisms  will  be  pro- 
perly appreciated.  The  following  ob- 
servations i,in  the  last  number  of  the 
London  Review,  tell  the  truth  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  and  deserve  very 
general  and  very  attentive  consideration. 

'•  The  newspaper  critics  have  exhi- 
bited, with  a  discreditable  frankness, 
the  cauge  of  their  anger  with  Mrs 
Butler.  Their  severity  is  exercised  by 
way  of  almost  avowed  retali^on  for 
her  disrespect  to  themselves.  She  has 
affronted  them  collectively  ;  and  has 
learnt  to  her  cost  liow  staunch  they  can 
be  in  defence  of  their  '  order.'  She  ex- 
presses a  general  dislike  of  the  writers 
in  newspapers,  whom  she  calls  the 
'  press-gang,' — says  she  makes  it  a  rule 
never  to  be  introduced  to  one  of  the 
body  —  wonders  at  the  position  they 
occupy  in  America,  with  a  wonder  by 
no  means  akin  to  approbation,  and  de- 
clares her  decided  preference  for  the 
English  custom  of  not  admitting  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  into  good  society. 

"  The  expression  of  a  participation 
in  these  feelings  of  contempt  for  a  class 
of  men,  whose  doubtful  position  in  so- 
ciety in  many  respects  greatly  resem- 
bles that  occupied  by  her  own  profes- 
sion, comes  certainly  in  not  the  best 
taste  from  an  actress.  But  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  contemptuous  indig- 
nation bursting  forth  in  the  writings  of 
one  who  had  experienced  so  large  a 
share  of  the  infamous  calumnies  and 
venal  praises  of  the  newspapers,  or 
blame  her  for  shrinking  from  personal 
intercourse  with  a  class  of  men,  whom 
she  has  had  peculiar  reasons  for  view- 
ing with  all  the  distrust  and  aversion 
with  which  they  are  generally  regarded 
in  English  society.  For,  furiously  as 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  have  re- 
sented Mrs  Butler's  account  of  their 
social  position  in  this  country,  it  is 
perfectly,  obviously,  and  theiefoie  most 


ofl^ensively  correct.  That  those,  who 
are  resrularlv  connected  with  the  news- 
paper  press,  are  tor  the  most  part 
excluded  from  what  is,  in  the  widest 
extension  of  the  term,  called  good  so- 
ciety;  or  that,  if  admitted  into  good 
company,  they  are  very  rarely  admitted 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  is  a  lamentable 
truth,  familiar  to  every  body  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  world.  No  one 
can  regret  the  state  of  things  more  than 
ourselves.  That  a  class  of  men,  of 
which  many  possess  the  acquirements, 
and  entertain  the  feelings,  which  the 
most  liberal  education  can  give,  and 
who  collectively  wield  so  vast  a  power 
over  the  public  mind,  should  be  placed 
in  a  social  position  so  irritating  to 
generous  dispositions,  so  utterly  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  political  importance, 
excluded  from  the  enjoyments  of  po- 
lished society,  and  removed  equally  out 
of  the  reach  of  its  softening  influences, 
and  of  responsibility  to  its  good  opinion, 
appears  to  us  a  national  misfortune. 
But  instead  of  impugning  a  notoriously 
correct  statement,  or  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  those  who  frankly  express 
what  all  the  w'orld  thinks,  the  writers 
in  newspapers  would  act  wisely  if  they 
would  profit  by  the  unwelcome  informa- 
tion, and  merit  a  higher  and  more  com- 
fortable position.  For  the  fault  of 
their  ill-treatment  is  not  so  much  the 
world's  as  theirs.  As  literary  men,  to 
be  sure,  they  occupy  no  higher  rank 
than  that  which  the  vulgar  insolence  of 
our  aristocrdcy  of  money  allots  in  the 
present  day  to  the  whole  class  of  au- 
thors; and  the  sin  of  submitting  to 
such  an  inferiority  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon disregard  of  the  whole  class  for 
its  own  dignity.  But  that  they  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
class,  that  their  measure  of  contempt  is 
embittered  by  aversion,  is  the  effect  of 
their  peculiar  delinquencies.  The  causes 
are  obvious.  How  can  men  help  shun 
nino-  contact  with  men  who  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  secret  injury;  and 
who  are  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
using  that  power  against  the  members 
of  society  ;  who,  to  gratify  the  rage  of 
parties,  or  the  odious  envy  of  the 
vulgar,  expose  to  ridicule  the  follies, 
and  even  the  misfoi tunes  of  individuals; 


^ 


and  who,  under  the  shelter  of  anony- 
mous wiitinLT,  evade  all  responsibility 
to  injured  personal  honour,  or  the  out- 
raged opinion  of  the  world  ?  Society 
treats  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  much 
as  folks  used  to  behave  to  witches.  It 
dreads  their  secret  malice  and  irresisti- 
ble power,  and  pays  them  off  for  great 
injuries  by  petty  spite  and  contempt- 
uous exclusion.  Nor  can  it  respect 
them  more  than  it  likes  them.  How  is 
it  possible  to  respect  men,  who  display 
so  frequent  a  disregard  for  morality  or 
moral  approbation ;  who,  with  the 
power  of  directing  public  opinion,  are 
so  rarely  above  a  vile  subserviency  to 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  their 
readers;  and  who,  dependent  on  the 
will  of  persons  having  no  higher  object 
in  view  than  the  success  of  a  pecuniary 
speculation,  so  often  change  their 
opinions,  in  order  to  keep  the  favour  or 
increase  the  dividends  of  their  employ- 
ers ?  How  can  society  respect  men 
who  show  so  little  respect  for  them- 
selves and  for  each  other ;  who,  when 
their  gains  are  threatened,  can  talk,  it 
is  true,  in  a  lofty  tone  about  '  the  high 
character  of  the  press  of  this  country 
for  talent  and  integrity  ;  but  who  in 
•general  are  occupied  in  bandying  with 
each  other  the  lowest  slang  of  the  pot- 
houses, or  imputations  of  gross  dis- 
honesty and  dense  ignorance  ?  Society 
treats  the  writers  in  newspapers  as  its 
fears  prompt,  and  as  their  conduct  and 
their  own  estimate  of  themselves  in 
some  degree  justify. 

"  Its  unfavourable  opinion  aggravates 
the  mischief,  of  which  it  is  the  first 
place  the  efiect.  Men  of  birth,  refine- 
ment, and  sensitive  pride,  will  not  enter 
into  an  occupation  Avhich  lowers  iheir 
social  position  ;  and  if  any  such  engage 
in  it,  the  illicit  connexion  is  carefully 
kept  secret.  The  newspaper  press  is 
thus  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  liberal 
profession:  the  employment,  and  the 
class  engaged  in  it,  sink  ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  our  journals  falls  too  much 
into  the  hands  of  men  of  obscure  birtli, 
imperfect  education,  blunt  feelings,  and 
coarse  manners,  who  are  accustomed  to 
a  low  position  in  society,  and  are  con- 
tented to  be  excluded  from  a  cn-cle  in 
which  they  have  never  been  used  to 
move.  The  exceptions  to  these  state- 
ments, in  favour  of  the  merits  of  indivi- 
duals, are  very  many  ;    for  we  believe. 


that  of  the  writers  in  our  newspapers, 
a  large  part  are  actuated  by  higher 
feelings,  and  free  from  the  vices  inci- 
dental to  their  occupation.  Some,  but 
far  fewer  exceptions,  are  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  individuals  whose  honour, 
consistency,  information,  ability,  and 
taste,  have  been  so  evident,  and  so 
generally  acknowledged,  as  to  keep 
them  free  from  being  confounded  in 
the  common  aversion  to  their  profession. 
But,  unhappily,  neither  class  is  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  give  a  tone  to  the 
whole  body,  or  to  raise  its  character ; 
and,  as  the  influence  of  the  newspaper 
seems  to  have  been  most  abused  in 
those  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
greatest,  the  worst  position  in  society 
has  generally  been  occupied  by  those 
who  had  the  greatest  political  power." 

Upon  these  remarks  I  desire  to  make 
a  few  observations. 

I  would  request  the  reader  to  observe 
that  the  Reviewer  asserts  what  I  asserted 
long  since,  and  for  the  saying  which  the 
Newspaper  Press  has  been  as  virulent 
towards  me  as  towards  Mrs  Butler, 
viz.  "  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  are 
not  admitted  into  good  societij."  This 
statement  was  exceedingly  offensive  to 
persons  who  are  ever  striving  after  the 
name  and  condition  of  gentlemen,  and 
who  on  all  occasions  most  ostentatiously 
assume  the  character,  however  little  de- 
serving of  it.  The  truth  of  the  assertion 
rendered  it  doubly  painful,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Press  smarted  severely 
under  the  blow,  while  they  were  raving 
loudly  that  they  cared  nothing  about  it. 

Self-defence  is  the  reason  of  this  ex- 
clusion The  writers  in  the  Newspapers 
are  amenable  to  no  opinion  ;  they  are 
morally  and  legally  irresponsible. 
Wielding  the  sort  of  power  they  do,  no 
one  who  at  all  regards  his  peace  and  se- 
curity would  admit  them  to  familiarity 
or  confidence,  for  they  would  betray 
both,  and  remain  unpunished  in  spite  of 
their  gross  immorality.  With  men  in 
such  a  position,  society  could  pursue 
but  one  of  two  courses — it  could  either 
condemn  all    anonymous  writing,  and 


thus  subject  tbe  writers  of  the  Periodical 
Press,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  the 
dominion  of  public  opinion;  or  it  could 
drive  them  utterly  beyond  the  bounds 
of  civilized  society.  Society,  unfortu- 
nately, has  chosen  the  least  efficient  and 
most  mischievous  of  the  two  courses  open 
to  it.  They  have  made  outcasts  of  these 
writers,  in  place  of  compelling  them  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  received  morality 
of  the  day. 

This  is  the  correct  description  of  the 
class,  though  it  may  not  perhaps  cor- 
rectly apply  to  every  one  comprised  in 
it.  The  Reviewer  says,  "  The  excep- 
tions to  these  statements  are  very  many." 
I  do  not  agree  with  him.  The  excep- 
tions appear  to  me  to  be  lamentably 
few;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  half-a-dozen  persons  who 
habitually,  and  for  their  livelihood,  write 
in  the  Periodical  Press,  "  who  are  free 
from  the  vices  incidental  to  their  occu- 
pation." Let  the  Reviewer  take  a  list 
of  our  daily  and  weekly  London  News- 
papers, and  let  him  point  me  out  one 
that  is  not  in  the  constant  habit  of  sa- 
crificing truth  to  caprice,  to  party,-  or 
to  money.  From  the  judicious  Globe  to 
the  filthy  Age,  they  all  do  this ;  and 
though  the  vices  of  some  Papers  are 
more  glaring  and  disgusting  than  of 
others,  yet  are  they  all  of  the  same  lea- 
ven, and,  to  a  certain  degree,  tainted 
with  the  same  corruption. 

The  writers  of  the  Newspaper  Press 
are  precisely  in  the  position  of  spies  and 
informeijp,  and  have  the  vices  of  their 
position.  They  are,  moreover,  irrespon- 
sible, and  irresponsibility  produces  in 
their  case  what  it  produces  in  all  others, 
viz.  an  utter  disregard  of  morality. 
Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  hu- 
man nature  must  know,  that  if  you  ex- 
pose a  set  of  inen  to  constant  and  pow- 
erful temptations  to  vice,  and  at  the 
same  time  render  them  wholly  free  from 
all  chance  of  punishment,  you  inevitably 
render  the  class  vicious.  The  rule  holds 


good  on  all  occasions,  whether  it  be  ap- 
plied to  irresponsible  governors  of  man- 
kind, to  irresponsible  slaveholders,  or  to 
the  irresponsible  purveyors  to  the  public 
appetite  for  news.  To  suit  his  own  con- 
venience, taste,  or  whim,  the  ruler  op- 
presses and  pillages  his  people,  -^the 
slave-master  flogs  his  slaves,  and  the 
Newspaper  writer  lies.  They  are  all 
three  the  creatures  of  a  fatal  necessity, 
and,  to  use  a  grammatical  analogy,  are 
vicious  by  position. 

The  Reviewer  observes,  that  in  France 
the  Newspaper  writers  hold  a  very  dif- 
ferent position.  True ;  and  in  France 
newspaper  writing  is,  in  fact,  not  anony- 
mous. The  leaders  of  the  political 
parties  do  not  disdain  to  write  openly 
in  the  newspapers ;  nor  do  they,  by  so 
doing,  forfeit  their  rank  in  society.  .In 
England,  unfortunately,  the  anonymous 
licence,  combined  with  the  social  ban 
upon  the  writers,  has  thrown  this  im- 
portant class  of  writing  into  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant,  the  vulgar,  and  the 
vicious.  No  gentleman,  no  honest  man, 
likes  to  be  seen  in  such  company;  and 
if,  from  any  reason,  he  be  induced  to 
contribute  anything  to  a  newspaper,  he 
carefully  conceals  his  name,  and  shuns 
pubhcity  as  he  would  shun  being  seen 
in  a  brothel. 

The  evils  of  this  state  of  things  are 
enormous ;  but  I  cannot  sympathize 
Avith  the  Reviewer  in  his  lamentations 
concerning  the  generous  dispositions ' 
and  honourable  feelings  of  the  excluded 
writers.  They  are  properly  excluded, 
and  properly  punished :  if  the  system 
were  changed  to-morrow,  the  indivi- 
duals so  long  engaged  in  this  most  filthy 
business  would  still  deserve  exclusion, 
and  would  still  suffer  it.  We  may 
blame  the  law  which  creates  and 
■  punishes  smuggling,  but  we  do  not 
consider  smugglers  honest  men.  So 
we  may  lament  the  state  of  things  which 
h£U5  produced,  and  which  maintains  a 
body  of  writers  like  those  of  the  Peri- 
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odical  Press  ;  but  vc  are  not  to  extend 
our  sympathy  to  the  immoral  crew 
Avhich  an  unwise  system  has  created. 
If  this  system  were  altered,  the  writers 
would  be  changed  also,  and  the  writ- 
ing; and  the  new  writers  would  take 
that  position  in  society  which  persons 
exercising  so  important  a  function  ought 
to  hold.  But  the  tribe  that  now  revel 
in  the  pleasures  of  malevolence,  perso- 
nal and  private  slander,  in  backbiting 
and  wholesale  falsehood,  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  ill -employed  and  mis- 
chievous means  of  livelihood.  They 
•would  have  to  seek  honest  occupations, 
or  starve ;  and  both  sides  of  the  alter- 
native would,  to  such  people,  be  equally 
painful. 

One  of  the  most  painful  eflects  of  this 
mischievous  system,  is  the  humiliating 
subserviency  of  the  world  generally  to 
the  hidden  and  obscure  conductors  of 
the  Periodical  Press.  You  may  say 
■what  you  think  of  any  other  class  with 
impunity,*  but  no  sooner  do  you  pre- 
sume to  hazard  an  opinion  respecting 
the  Press,  than  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised, 
and  every  epithet  of  abuse  supplied  by 
the  language  is  used  to  designate  your 

»  I  saw  a  curious  instance  of  deference  to  the 
Press  some  days  since.  In  some  verses  laugh- 
ing at  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  all  the  names 
of  persons  were  given  at  full  length,  including 
those  of  most  of  the  Orange  Lords  ;  the  onbj 
name  put  in  blank  was  that  of  a  Neivspaper 
Editor. 


presumptuous  proceeding.  This  abuse 
most  people  dread  ;  and,  as  you  always 
give  the  wall  to  a  chimney-sweeper,  you 
are  excessively  polite  and  fair-spoken 
towards  the  Press.  This  subserviency 
extends  to  all  classes  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Press  :  editors,  repor- 
ters, penny-a-line  men,  printers'  devils, 
are  all  dangerous  people,  and  no  one 
dares  to  speak  ill  of  them.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  I  am  daily  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  the  private  opinions  of 
members  respecting  reporters  and  edi- 
tors ;  the  thorough  dishonesty,  both  of 
the  one  class  and  the  other,  is  spoken 
of  in  round  terms,  yet  no  one  of  those 
who  thus  smart  under  the  immorality  of 
these  newspaper  gentry,  dares  publicly 
avow  his  opinion.  The  very  men  who 
will  state  boldly,  and  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, their  opinions  of  every  other 
class  in  the  country,  who  will  disparage 
Lords  and  Commons,  clergy,  magis- 
trates, and  lawyers — who,  in  short,  will 
dare  to  say  what  they  think  of  every 
other  body,  will  shrink  from  such  an 
avowal  with  regard  to  the  Newspaper 
Press.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
childish  terror  will  disappear.  The 
abuse  of  the  Press  really  does  no  harm, 
and  no  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  need 
heed  the  rabid  nonsense  of  an  obscure, 
ignorant,  vulgar,  and  dishonest  scribbler. 
J.  A.  Roebuck. 


THE  ORANGE  EXPOSURE. 


'*  When  rogues  fall  out,  then  will  honest 
men  get  their  due."  Within  the  last  fort- 
night there  has  been  a  desperate  "  fall- 
out" among  the  Orangemen  of  England. 
An  important  disclosure  has  been  made, 
■which  will  most  likely  lead  to  others  ; 
and  those  who  always  claimed  to  be  the 
very  pink  of  loyalty  and  all  Christian 
virtues,  are  likely  to  be  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  scoundrels  now  tinhanged. 
The  facts  are  these: — LordKEwvoN, 


as  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  England 
and  Wales,  lately  thought  fit  to  excom- 
municate no  less  than  thirty-two  De- 
puty Grand  Masters  of  the  counties  of 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  alleged 
offence  of  the  excommunicated  was, 
that  at  a  meeting  of  Orangemen,  con- 
vened by  themselves,  "  they  had  passed 
resolutions  most  unwarrantable  and  dis- 
graceful to  themselves  as  Orangemen, 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  their  illus-' 
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trious,  high'principled,  and  inflexible 
Grand  Master,  and  making  declarations 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  every 
faithful  Orangeman." 

To  this  vague  accusation  Mr  Hay- 
wood, one  of  the  expelled,  has  replied 
in  a  letter  of  considerable  length.  From 
this  letter  the  real  offence  appears  to  be, 
that  the  expelled  refused  to  participate 
in  an  Orange  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
present  Monarch,  and  place  upon  the 
Throne  that  illustrious,  high-principled, 
and  inflexible  personage,  Ernest  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  The  following  is  the 
pith  of  Mr  Haywood's  accusation  : — 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  as  exposition  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  I  should  wish  to  ask  your 
Lordship  a  i'cw  questions  on  the  subject.  Did 
not  his  Royal  Highness,  as  Grand  IMastcr,  and 
your  Lordship,  as  Deputy  Grand  Master,  know 
what  ycyji'  missionary.  Col.  Fairman,  had  done 
on  his  first  tour  in  1832? — or  rather,  did  he  not 
act  under  his  Royal  Higliness's  and  your  Lord- 
ship's directions,  and  was  he  not  under  those 
directions  instructed  to  sound  the  brethren  how 
they  would  be  disposed,  in  the  event  of  the  King, 
William  IV.,  being  deposed,  ivhich  was  not  im- 
probable, on  account  of  his  sanctioning  the  Reform 
of  Parliament ;  and  if  so,  it  would  become  the 
duly  of  every  Orangeman  to  support  his  li.  H., 
who  would  then,  in  all  probability,  be  called  to  the 
throne  ?" 

Now,  reader,  before  having  perused 
the  above  extract,  could  you  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  that  such  madness 
existed  as  these  same  Orangemen  have 
exhibited  ?  At  the  very  moment  they 
were  contemplating  the  deposing  of 
King  William  the  Fourth,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  demonstrated  that  he  was 
the  most  popular  Monarch  the  world 
ever  knew.  The  cause  of  that  popularity, 
too,  was  the  conduct  which  the  Orange- 
men conceived  would  lead  to  his  being 
deposed.  So  it  would,  no  doubt,  could 
Orangemen  and  Tories  have  had  their 
way.  Never  before  was  such  ignorance 
of  the  People  displayed.  Just  before, 
and  for  some  time  after,  the  passing  oi 
the  Reform  Act,  the  King  was  literally 
idolized  by  the  People.  He  lived  in 
their  understandings,  and  therefore  in 
their  hearts  ;  and  even  now  that  the 
Monarch  has  been  weak  enough  to  nou- 


rish in  his  bosom  the  serpent  that  would 
sting  him,  the  People  desire  no  change. 
They  perceive  the  negative  position  to 
which  the  selfishness  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy has  reduced  the  Monarch. 
They  perceive  with  joy  and  exultation 
that  the  Aristocracy,  in  stripping  the 
Monarch  of  the  power  of  doing  good  to 
his  People,  against  the  will  of  an  evil- 
doing  House  of  Commons,  deprived  him 
at  the  same  time  of  the  power  of  doing 
evil  when  a  good-doing  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  be  obtained.  The  People 
feel  secure  that  neither  Whig  nor  Tory 
dare  to  extend  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  For  the  most  selfish  of  purposes 
the  Monarch  has  been  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  King  Log  in  the  fable,  and 
the  People,  taking  warning  of  the  silly 
frogs,  are  too  knowing  to  desire  a  King 
Stork. 

But  if  these  stupid  Tories  displayed 
ignorance  of  popular  opinion  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  People  could  be  induced  to 
rebel  against  a  popular  Monarch,  that 
ignorance  is  magnified  tenfold  when  the 
person  for  whom,  we  are  to  rebel  is  taken 
into  the  account.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland !  Is  there  a  man  in  the  whole 
world  more  detested,  more  abhorred, 
than  this  Duke?  No  words — except 
such  as  are  unfit  for  the  reader's  eye — 
would  be  adequate  to  express  the  ineffa- 
ble disgust  which  the  People  feel  to- 
wards him.  The  very  women  in  the 
streets  would  stone  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage to  death,  could  they  possibly 
gain  access  to  him.  And  yet  it  is  for 
him  that  the  People  are  expected  to  de- 
pose their  King,  and  set  aside  the  suc- 
cession of  an  amiable  and  engaging  fe- 
male, who  is  believed  by  the  People  to 
possess  moral  qualities  deserving  their 
love. 

One  thing  is  certain — the  matter  can- 
not stop  here.  Mr  Haywood  must  be 
called  upon  to  substantiate  his  state- 
ment, or  suffer  the  legal  consequences 
of   bearing    false  witnesii    against    his 
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neighbour.  If  the  charge  be  true,  it 
must  be  known  to  thousands  of  the 
Orange  fraternity,  including,  of  course, 
the  thirty-two  expelled  Grand  Masters 
and  the  Chief  Officers  of  the  dissolved 
Loudon  Lodges.  The  matter  is  of  too 
serious  a  nature  to  bear  being  delayed 
till  the  next  Session.  It  should  be  in- 
vestigated at  once.  If  an  unfortunate 
clod-pole  be  accused  of  a  conspiracy 


against  my  Lord's  pheasants,  a  rural 
Magistrate's  warrant  overtakes  him  be- 
fore the  news  of  his  accusation  has  time 
to  reach  him.  Lord  Ken  vox,  Col.  Fair- 
man,  and  others,  are  accused  of  high- 
treason,  and  yet  they  are  still  at  large. 
Strange  contrast  this  between  the  Pea- 
sant and  the  Peer ! 

H.  S.  Chap.man. 


PRELIMINARY    REFORMS. 
OF    THE    PRINCIPLES 
PAMPHLETS. 

When  only  a  few  of  the  Political 
Pamphlets  had  been  published,  but 
when  it  was  well  understood  that  their 
publication  would  be  continued,  a  hope 
was  expressed  to  me  by  an  intelligent 
friend,  "That  ]Mr  PtOEBUCK  and  his 
friends  would  take  occasion,  from  time 
to  time,  to  explain  to  the  public  the 
precise  nature  of  the  progressive  reforms 
which  the  Ultra-Liberal  party,  in  and 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  desired 
to  bj^ing  about." 

I  replied  that  I  had  uo  doubt  but  that 
such  would  be  the  case  :  that  in  the 
course  of  a  reasonable  time  the  views  of 
the  Ultra-Reformers  would,  as  far  as  a 
few  individuals  can  express  the  views  of 
a  body,  be  fully  expounded ;  especially 
on  all  Reforms  affecting  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"  But,"  said  my  friend,  "  that  is  not 
precisely  what  I  want.  Reforms  affect- 
ins;  the  Constitution  of  Parliament  will 
be  discussed,  not  in  their  logical  order, 
but  rather  as  they  happen  to  engage 
the  public  mind.  Moreover,  they  will 
be  mixed  up  with  other  questions  — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Dorches4;er  Labour- 
ers and  the  Amusements  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy— questions  of  paramount  import- 
ance, I  grant,  but,  still,  somewhat  in- 
terrupting the  chain  which  I  desire  to 
see  unbroken In  short," 


-  BEING    A     SUMMARY 
ADVOCATED    IN    THESE 

continued  my  friend,  '•  I  should  wish 
the  view  presented  in  one  article." 
'  There  v/ould  be  some  difficulty,  said 
I,  and  more  disadvantage,  in  this,  inas- 
much as  each  branch  of  Reform  is  of 
sufficient. importance  to  demand  an  ar- 
ticle by  itself.  The  Ballot,  for  instance, 
should  be  continually  illustrated.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient,  merely  to  glance 
at  it  in  a  general  outline  of  a  scheme  of 
Reform,  but  it  should  be  recurred  to 
over  and  over  again,  whenever  an  event 
occurred  to  illustrate  its  necessity. 

"To  all  this,"  rejoined  my  friend,  "  1 
fully  subscribe.  I  shall  be  extremely 
glad  to  see  each  question  worked  out  to 
its  cxtremest  consequences,  but  still  I 
wish  to  see  a  general  outline.  I  do  not 
undervalue  a  county  map,  with  its  hills, 
its  high  roads,  its  rivulets,  and  its  coun- 
try-seats, because  I  desire  to  possess  a 
good  general  map  of  England,  or  even 
of  the  world.  If  I  desire  to  gain  an 
accurate  conception  of  a  country,  I  apply 
to  a  general  map.  There  I  see  its  rela- 
tion to  other  countries,  together  with  its 
broader  features.  With  the  general 
conception  thus  generated  in  ray  mind, 
I  apply  to  a  map  of  the  country  itself. 
There  I  am  made  acquainted  with  its 
more  minute  details." 

I  replied,  that  his  illustration  was  both 
apposite  and  forcible,  and  that  if  it  were 
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deemed  not  advisable  to  commence 
with  the  outline  he  desired,  it  would 
certainly  be  of  service  to  present  to  the 
reader  a  recapitulatory  sketch,  inasmuch 
as  the  great  evil  incidental  to  a  sketch, 
namely,  vagueness  and  inadequacy  of 
conception,  might  be  avoided  by  refer- 
ence to  the  detailed  treatises  previously 
published. 

In  conformity,  then,  with  the  above 
plan,  I  propose  not  only  to  indicate 
what  has  been  detailed  in  the  several 
Pamphlets  already  published,  but  also 
to  fill  up  the  outline  where  breaks  occur. 
By  adopting  this  course,  we  shall  be  re- 
minded of  what  still  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed connected  with  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Radical  Reform. 

The  object  of  Reform  is  to  obtain 
good  government;  meaning  by  good 
government,  that  which  secures  to  the 
great  body  of  the  People  the,  greatest 
aggregate  of  happiness.  This  end  of 
all  our  efforts  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  recur  to  on  all  occasions. 
We  are  not  now  on  the  mere  threshold 
of  Political  Science.  We  arc  advanced 
to  a  position  to  assume  the  end  to  be 
attained  by  Government  as  a  means. 
On  this  point  few  can  now  be  found  to 
differ  :  it  is  about  the  means  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists. 

1.  Of  the  several  instruments  of  go- 
vernment, by  far  the  most  important 
in  its  effects  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
community  is  the  body  in  which  the 
power  of  making  laws  resides — in  other 
words,  the  Parliament.  The  Parliament 
eonsists  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  Over  the  former 
the  People  at  present  have  no  controul. 
The  latter  they  do  in  some  sort  influ- 
ence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prove  that 
an  elected  body  represents  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
chosen.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
was  chosen  for  the  most  part  by  the 
Peers  and  their  families,  it  represented 


the  Peers  and  their  families.  When 
under  the  operation  of  the  Reform  Act 
— "  The  New  Constitution" — it  was 
chosen  by  the  middle  class,  it  repre- 
sented, and  still  continues  to  repre- 
sent, the  middle  class.  When  at 
some  future,  and  I  trust  not  very  dis- 
tant, period,  it  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
great  body  of  the  People,  it  will  then 
represent  the  People :  at  present  the 
industrious  and  orderly  classes  are  not 
represented. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  and  not  that  of  any 
portion  thereof,  be  the  proper  end  of 
government;  if  it  be  also  true,  that  a  re- 
presentative body  will  promote  the 
interests  of  the  class  by  which  it 
is  chosen,  it  follows,  that  good 
government  cannot  be  attained  but 
by  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  the  great  body  of  the  People. 
On  this  question  no  distinct  article  has 
been  written,  though  the  necessity  of  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage  has  been  shown 
in  several  of  the  Pamphlets  ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  scarcely  ever  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  articles  entitled  "  Demo- 
cracy in  America,"  "  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals," and  "  A  Short  Review  of  a  Long 
Session,"  for!what'has  been  said  on  this 
head. 

2.  Supposing,  now,  that  the  right  of 
suffragebeextendedjsay, to  all  household- 
ers, it  must  be  clear  that  if  the  class  out 
of  which  the  electors  are  permitted  to 
choose  be  limited,  it  may  amount  to  the 
same  thing  as  a  limited  suffrage.  The 
Aristocratic  Legislator  can  throw  the 
powers  of  governing  into  the  hands  of 
the  rich  in  either  of  two  ways.  He  may 
confer  the  power  of  choosing  on  rich 
electors  only ;  or  he  may  throw  open 
the  elective  franchise,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  all  but  the  rich  class  ineli- 
gible, by  means  of  a  property  qualifica- 
tion. This  subject  has  not  been  worked 
out  in  any  one  of  the  Pamphlets  hitherto 
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publishecl.  The  reader  may,  however, 
consider  it  as  a  debt  owing  to  him,  which 
our  friend  William  Allen  lias  pro- 
mised to  discharge. 

3.  Supposing  the  franchise  to  be 
extended  to  the  great  body  of  house- 
hoklers,  and  that  they  be  not  hmited  in 
their  choice  by  means  of  a  property 
qualification,  the  next  object  to  be  at- 
tained is,  that  the  elector  be  secured 
in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  free  'from 
all  control.  A  great  portion  of  the 
people  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  wealthier  classes.  The  tenant  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  dependent  on  his  land- 
lord, the  workman  upon  his  employer, 
the  tradesman  upon  his  customer.  If 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the 
dependent  class,  contrary  to  the  known 
wishes  of  the  class  on  whom  they  de- 
pend, be  followed  by  evil  in  any  shape 
— loss  of  custom  or  employment,  for 
instance — we  may  be  sure  that  the  de- 
pendent class  will  vote,  not  according 
to  their  own  opinions  and  wishes,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  those 
who  have  the  power  of  inflicting  evil 
upon  them. 

That  this  state  of  tilings  exists  in 
England  to  a  most  grievous  extent,  is  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety.  For  it 
there  is  only  one  remedy  :  the  vote 
must  be  taken  in  secret  by  means  of  the 
Ballot.  The  necessity  of  this  mode  of 
taking  votes  has  been  urged  and  in- 
sisted upon  in  several  articles.  In  the  very 
first  Pajiphlet  published  (Postscript 
to  the  Pamphlet  on  the  Means  of  Conveij- 
ing  Information  to  the  People)  it  was  dis- 
cussed indirectly,  in  the  form  of  strictures 
on  the  conduct  of  certain  traitors  to  the 
principle.  In  two  other  articles,  namely, 
*•  The  American  Ballot  Box,"  and 
"  House  of  Commons'  Fallacies  on 
Ballot  in  America,"  some  fallacies 
hitherto,  it  is  believed,  untouched  by 
writers  on  the  subject,  were  answered, 
and   the   question    will   be  found  fre- 


quently recurred  to  whenever  the  case 
under  discussion  seemed  to  demand  it.* 

4,  In  the  state  of  our  political  know- 
ledge a  few  years  since,  almost  any 
man  would  have  said  that  the  above 
measures  would  prove  all-sufficient  in 
securing  the  genuineness  of  the  return. 
The  Reform  Bill  Whigs  of  1832  disco- 
vered a  new  plan  of  excluding  the 
people  from  any  important  share  in 
election,  by  rendei'ing  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  giving  a  vote  too  troublesome 
to  permit  them  to  exercise  it  except  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  This  was 
effected  by  means  of  a  complicated  and 
difficult  system  of  registration,  which, 
joined  with  the  heavy  expense  of  elec- 
tions, would  have  shut  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  all  but  the 
wealthy,  even  had  the  suffrage  been 
made  universal.  The  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Registration  have  been  exposed 
in  the  articles  entitled  "  New  Method 
of  Disfranchising  Electors,"  "  Legal 
Wisdom  of  the  Revising  Barristers," 
*'  Whigs  and  Radicals,"  and  also  in 
other  places;  and  the  expensiveness  of 
Elections  has  been  condemned  in  "  A 
Short  Review  of  a  Long  Session,"  in 
which  article  the  evils  of  the  system  of 
Registration  were  also  glanced  at. 

•5,  With  all  these  improvements,  how- 
ever, if  the  distribution  of  members 
according  to  population  and  territory 
be  unequal,  there  will  be  great  danger 
of  class  representation.  That  the  three 
or  four  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  re- 
turned two  members  while  Manchester 
returned  none,  would  have  been  an  evil, 
even  had  those  few  electors  not  been 
controlled  by  an  Aristocratic  borough 
proprietor.  The  evil  of  unequal  repre- 
sentation still  exists  in  spite  of  Schedule 
A  ;  to  equalize  it  by  means  of  a  new 
division  of  the  country,  should  engage 
the   attention   of  every  thorough   Re- 

*  See  also  "  A  Short  Ruview  of  a  Long  Ses- 
sion," "  A  Rotten  Borougti  lor  Sale,"  "  Whigs 
and  Radicals." 
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former.  This  subject  has  not  as  yet 
been  discussed  in  any  one  of  the  Pam- 
phlets. 

The  above  measures  are  all  that 
seem  necessary  to  secure  a  g'enuine  re- 
turn of  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Still  this  is  but  half  the  business. 
A  genuine  return  is  of  but  little  use, 
provided  matters  be  so  ordered  that  no 
security  exists  that  members  will  con- 
tinue to  advocate  the  same  views  which 
they  expressed  on  the  hustings. 

This    security   is    to  be  found  in  the 
practice  of  electing  a  House  of  Com- 
mons only  for  a  limited  time.     If — to 
suppose  an  extreme  case — the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  chosen 
for  life,  all  the  contrivances  for  securing 
a  genuine  return  would  be  useless.  The 
members  would  pursue  their  own  sinis- 
ter interests,  and  those  of  their  class, 
without  fear  of  any  evil  consequences 
occurring  to  themselves.     They  would 
feel  themselves  in  a  situation  to  laugh  at 
their  constituents  the  moment  their  seat 
was  secured.    What  is  true  with  regard 
to  a  seat  for  life,  is  true  in  a  minor  de- 
gree  with  regard  to  a  seat  for  seven 
years.     The  average  expectation  of  life 
between  the  ages   of   forty   and   sixty 
only  just  exceeds  fifteen  years,  so  that 
the  security  for  good  conduct  must  be 
weak   indeed,   when  the  period  of  ser- 
vice averages   half  the  life  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  members.     We  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  a  Parliament  elected 
far  so  long  a  period  will  riot  in  misrule, 
in  spite  of  a  system  of  election   well 
calculated  to  secure  a  genuine  return. 
Even   under  the  present  faulty  system 
of    election,   with    short    Parliaments, 
should  we  have  had  so  many  flagrant 
violations  of  a  sacred  pledge?     Would 
not  the   HoBHOusES,  the  Ouds,    and 
the  JoHNSTONES,  have  bethought  them 
of  the  revolving  period  of  election  ?  and 
would  not  the  fear  of  losing  the  valued 
seat  have  kept  them  honest,  in  spite  of 
the  natural  obliquity  of  their  moral  cha- 


racter? With  these  views,  the  Ultra- 
Liberals  contend  for  a  reduction  of  the 
duration  of  Parliaments  to  a  period 
which  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  common  consent,  namely,  three 
years.  Whether  this  be  found  short 
enough  remains  to  be  seen  ;  under  any 
circumstances  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement.* 

The  question  of  Short  Parliaments  is 
advocated  in  conjunction  with  a  fixed 
day  of  election,  and  of  the  meeting  and 
rising  of  Parliaments,  in  the  Pa.vphlet 
entitled  "  A  Short  Review  of  a  Long 
Session,"  pp.  3 — 4. 

But  all  these  constitutional  re- 
forms, all-important  and  all-efficient  as 
they  may  seem,  would  be  of  little  avail,  if 
the  people  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
doings  of  their  representatives.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  people,  even  of  London,  could 
know  anything  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  if  the  only  source  of  know- 
ledge were  the  narrow  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  the  millions 
scattered  throughout  the  land  the  Press 
is  the  only  means  of  information;  ac- 
cordingly, the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
Press — freedom  from  restriction  or  tax 
of  any  kind — has  been  advocated  with 
more  earnestness  than  any  other  ques- 
tion of  reform.  While  the  Newspaper 
Stamp  remains,  a  knowledge  of  the  acts 
of  the  representatives  can  only  reach  a 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  my 
own  private  opinion  is  in  favour  of  annual  Par- 
liaments. The  advocates  for  triennial  Parlia- 
ments keep  in  view  that,  hy  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  prerogative,  friemiial  would  be  reduced 
to  biennial  Parliaments.  If  this  be  avowed,  why 
not  make  the  time  two  years,  and  abolish  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Royal,  or  more  pro])erly  speaking,  the 
Minislerial  prerogative?  (See  "  A  Short  Re- 
view of  a  Long  Session.")  Some  people  have 
talked  of  quinquennial  Parliaments;  this  is 
pure  nonsense.  The  average  duration  of  Par- 
liaments is  now  only  four  years  and  a  few 
months.  Any  reduction,  therefore,  down  to  that 
period,  would  be  wholly  inoperative.  The  ariru- 
ments  against  annual  Parliaments  I  do  not 
think  tenable,  but  it  would  be  neither  fair  nor 
wise  to  treat  them  in  a  note.  I  therefore  con- 
tent myself  at  prtsant,  with  simply  enunciating 
my  opinion. 
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small  portion  of  the  constituents.  As 
the  question  has  been  so  fully  treated, 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it,  but  content 
myself  by  referring  to  what  has  been 
published  in  the  foregoing-  Pamphlets, 
for  evidence  of  the  importance  which 
Ultra-Liberals  attach  to  this  reform. 
The  titles  of  the  articles  will  generally 
guide  the  reader.  I  think  it  necessary, 
however,  to  refer  especially  to  the  Pam- 
phlets on  "  The  Means  of  Conveying 
Information  to  the  People,"  and  "  The 
Dorchester  Labourers,"  for  some  strik- 
ing illustrations  of  the  subject. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  say  what  re- 
forms the  Ultra-Liberal  deems  necessary 
to  render  the  House  of  Commons  an 
efficient  instrument  of  good  Govern- 
ment. To  secure  the  genuineness  and 
efficiency  of  the  return,  he  demands — 

1.  An  extension  of  the  Suffrage  to 
all  occupants. 

2.  An  abolition  of  propeaty  qualifi- 
cation. 

3.  Secrecy  of  Suffrage,  by  means  of 
the  Ballot. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  present  com- 
plicated system  of  Registration,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  elec- 
tions ;  and 

5.  A  more  equal  distribution  of  mem- 
bers, according  to  population  and  ter- 
ritory. 

To  render  the  good  which  he  con- 
ceives would  be  attained  by  the  above 
means  permanent,  he  demands — 

6.  That  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
be  shortened ;  and 

7.  That  the  Tax  on  Knowledge  be 
abolished. 

With  these  preliminary  reforms  he 
would  be  content,  as  far  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  concerned. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Reforms  above  specified,  are  set  down 
in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Of 
the  whole  six  measures,  the  Ultra- 
Liberal    deems     the     Ballot    of    the 


greatest  moment.  The  present  limited 
franchise,  joined  with  tlie  Ballot,  would 
be  far  preferable  to  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage  without  the  Ballot.  Indeed 
many  sincere  Reformers  consider  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage  without 
the  protection  of  the  Ballot,  a 
measure  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
dependent  classes  of  the  community, 
which  none  of  the  anticipated  advan- 
tages are  likely  to  compensate.  The 
principle  of  the  Reformers,  however, 
should  be  to  take  all  they  can  get, 
without  caring  for  the  order.  It  can 
scarcely  happen  that  the  establishment 
of  one  sound  reform,  will  not  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  another. 

8.  Suppose  now,  that  we  have  gotten  a 
House  of  Commons  to  our  mind,  have  Ave 
obtained  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
making  of  good  laws  ?  Most  assuredly 
we  have  not.  Under  the  English 
practice,  the  concurrence  of  a  second 
body  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
law.  This  body  is  hereditary,  and  not 
Representative.  Moreover,  it  un- 
fortunately possesses  interests  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Hence,  agreement  and 
harmony  between  the  two  legislative 
bodies  is  out  of  the  question.  So  long  as  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
nominated  by  the  Peers  and  their  fami- 
lies, disagreement  seldom  took  place. 
The  moment  the  People  acquired  in- 
fluence in  the  construction  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  agreement  between 
the  two  branches  ceased.  We  hear 
loud  complaints  of  the  obstructiveness 
of  theLords.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
really  represented  the  People;,  this  ob- 
structiveness would  become  more  strik- 
ingly apparent.  In  that  case,  want  of 
harmony  between  the  two  Houses  would 
be  a  fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Commons. 

The  subject  of  the  vicious  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Plouse  of  Lords  has  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  preceding  Para- 
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phlet.  Those  entitled  ''What  is  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?"  and 
"  The  Evils  of  the  House  of  Lords  " 
probed  the  subject  to  the  bottom.  Of 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  these  two  Pamphlets,  illustra- 
tions are  afforded  in  the  articles 
entitled,  ''Matchless  Constitution" 
''  The  Peers  and  the  People"  "  Whole- 
sale obstructiveness  of  the  Lords,"  &c. 
and  the  subject  is  again  lightly  touched 
upon  in  the  article  entitled  "  Whigs 
and  Radicals." 

The  time  has  scarcely  arrived  for  the 
full  discussion  of  the  mode  of  remedy- 
ing the  evils  attending  two  hostile  legis- 
lative bodies.  During  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament,  I  fully  anticipate  that  it 
will  occupy  a  large  share  of  public  at- 
tention. The  measures  already  an- 
nounced have  been  noticed  in  a  Post- 
script to  the  article  on  the  "  Whole- 
sale obstructiveness  of  the  Lords."  In 
the  discussion  of  the  remedies  we  shall, 
I  have  no  doubt,  have  ample  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  between  "■  "^Vhigs 
and  Radicals."  The  onfy  Radical 
remedies  are  abolition,  election  by  the 
People,  or  depriving  the  Lords  of  their 
veto. 

9.  Besides  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords, 
the  sanction  of  the  Monarch  is  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  a  law. 
Where  so  many  evils  of  a  more  striking 
character  have  thrust  themselves  upon 
public  notice,  the  Royal  Prerogative 
has  not  excited  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  Ultra-Liberals.  According  to 
the  present  theory,  the  Royal  assent 
is  a  mere  form  necessary  to  give  validity 
to  a  law,  after  it  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  power 
of  witholding  the  Royal  assent  is  not 
allowed  to  exist.  This  is  the  Aristo- 
cratic theory,  invented  when  the  Aris- 
tocracy were  omnipotent  both  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Commons. 
It  was  designed  to  render  the  Monarch 
the  creature  of  the  Aristocracy.    It  will 


henceforward ,  be  the  People's  protec- 
tion. In  the  event  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature  being  made  more 
democratic  in  their  character,  it  would 
become  the  interest  of  the  Aristocracy 
to  overturn  their  theory.  They  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  attempt  to  give  the 
Monarch  a  veto,  if  the  People  be  blind 
enough  to  permit  them.  This,  it  will 
then  become  the  duty  of  the  Liberals 
to  resist.  The  footing  on  which  it 
would  in  that  case  be  desirable  to  place 
the  Royal  Prerogative,  is  stated  in  the 
article  entitled  "  Compensation  to  the 
Borough  Town  Clerks — Royal  Pre- 
rogative." 

Such  are  the  Reforms  which  would 
render  the  several  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature an  efBcient  instrument  of  good 
government,  in  all  such  matters  as  the 
general  Legislature  is  competent  to  take 
cognizance  of. 

10.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  community  at  large  com- 
prises several  smaller  communities. 
These  smaller  communities,  inhabiting 
cities  and  towns,  require  some  sort  of 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  local 
affairs.  These  rules  the  general  Legis- 
lature is  scarcely  competent  to  frame. 
The  Imperial  Parliament,  for  instance, 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  gutters 
and  lamp-posts  of  the  city  of  York,  yet 
it  is  expedient  that  such  paltry  matters 
be  cared  for  by  some  competent  autho- 
rity. Hence  the  necessity  of  Municipal 
Corporations. 

The  principles  on  which  Municipal 
Corporations  should  be  based,  will  be 
found  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  Electors  of 
Bath  on  Municipal  Corporation  Re- 
form," and  in  the  article  entitled  "  The 
Peers  and  the  People." 

From  a  perusal  of  these  two  Pamph- 
lets, the  reader  will  perceive  that  most 
of  the  principles  applicable  to  the  Gene- 
ral Legislature  are  good  also  as  applied 
to  Local  Legislatures.  If  this  be 
agreed  to,  it  follows  that  much  yet  re- 
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mains  to  be  clone  to  render  our  Munici- 
pal Institutions  an  efficient  instrument 
of  good  local  government. 

Such  are  the  Reforms  which  I  have 
called  preliminary.  I  have  called  them  so 
because,  though  great  in  themselves,  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  other  Reforms  that  we 
covet  them.     The  Ultra-Reformers  will 
accept  of  no  "  final  measures."    If  they 
ask  for  a  better  law-making  body,  it  is 
because  they  want   better   laws.     The 
Reforms  they  desire  are  such  as  affect  the 
welfare  of  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity.    They  desire   the   destruction  of 
monopolies;  they  wish  for  cheap  justice  ; 
they  call  loudly  for  an   efficient  Magis- 


tracy ;  and  it  is  for  the  pur^ 

taining  these  and  similar  en' 

ask  for  the  Reforms  which  I 

cated.  It  is  true  that  some  ' 

Reforms  might  have  been  p 

our  old  and  clumsy  instru 

it  would  have  been  a  fortun 

rather  than  a  happy  contri' 

Some  few  Reforms,  not 

have  been  discussed  in  tV 

already  published.     The  < 

recapitulation,    however, 

answer  the   question  of  i 

friend,  mentioned  in  the  fi 

article. 

H.  S. 
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